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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY. 


The  people  of  this 
Abraham  country  will  cele- 

Lincoin  brate  the  centennial 

birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  the  12th  of  February. 
When  the  nations  of  the  world  shall 
have  come  to  understand  more  fully 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  actually  did 
for  the  promotion  of  the  freedom  of 
all  mankind,  in  his  conflict  with  the 
slave  power  before  and  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  they  will  join 
in  the  celebration  of  his  natal  day. 

There  were  two  Abraham  Lincolns 
and  the  generations  now  living  in  this 
country  do  not  always  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  It  was  Lincoln  after  he 
was  baptized  of  the  spirit  that  was  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  Before  that 
event  in  his  career  there  was  little  in 
his  life  that  distinguished  him  from 
other  capable  men  of  his  time.  There 
were  prophecies  of  greatness  but  few 
recognized  them.  It  was  his  address 
before  the  Republican  Convention  in 
Peoria  when  he  was  nominated  for 
election  to  the  national  Senate  that 
gave  the  first  assurance  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  the  political  Messiah  come 
to  save  the  nation  from  thraldom  to 
slavery.  Only  one  of  the  chosen  com- 
pany who  listened  to  the  reading  of 
this  address  before  its  delivery  to  the 


Convention  approved  of  it  in  its  en- 
tirety. Their  objections  were  to  the 
policy  of  proclaiming  the  truth,  not  to 
the  truth  itself.  The  one  who  approved 
it  declared  at  the  time  that  the  publi- 
cation of  that  address  would  make 
Lincoln  President.  This  statement 
must  be  understood  to  include  the 
doing  by  the  speaker  what  was  involved 
in  the  address — making  the  idea  active 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

Previous  to  his  Peoria  address 
Lincoln  himself  was  a “house  divided 
against  itself.”  He  had  voted  many 
times  in  Congress  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso  which  forbade  slavery  in  all 
newly  acquired  territories,  .but  he  sup- 
ported the  compromise  of  1850  which 
gave  the  nation  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  by  implication  let  slavery  in- 
to all  territory  south  of  36  degrees  30 
minutes.  This  compromise  virtually 
proclaimed  that  the  nation  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

His  career  in  Congress  was  not  such 
as  to  secure  his  re-election  and  for 
twelve  years  he  went  to  school  to  him- 
self and  pronounced  his  graduation 
address  before  the  convention  that 
nominated  him  for  the  Senate  in  1858. 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
known  as  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  nation  that  slavery  could  not  be  ex- 
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x eluded  from  the  territories.  This  de- 
cision united  into  one  party  the  anti- 
slavery sentiment  of  the  North  and 
brought  the  North  and  the  South  into 
hostile  array.  The  South,  too,  seemed 
to  believe  that  this  government  could 
not  permanently  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free,  and  a subservient  Supreme 
Court  took  the  initial  step  toward  mak- 
ing it  all  slave. 

To  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
government  Stephen  A.  Douglas  re- 
plied that  every  territory  had  the  right 
to  determine  for  itself  by  popular  vote 
whether  it  should  come  into  the  Un- 
ion as  a slave  or  a free  state.  This 
proposition  was  hateful  to  the  South 
and  Douglas  was  persona  non  grata 
from  that  time  forth  to  the  pro-slav- 
ery section  of  the  Union. 

In  1858  Douglas  came  before  the 
people  of  Illinois  for  re-election  to  the 
senate  on  his  Popular  Sovereignty  plat- 
form. He  had  won  his  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  contest  in  Congress,  giving  the 
people  of  those  territories  the  right  to 
decide  by  popular  vote  between  slavery 
and  freedom.  The  national  admin- 
istration which  was  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  South  was  opposed  to  his 
re-election.  But  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
people  to  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  member  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  ablest  man  among  the  Democratic 
leaders,  and  he  himself  declared,  be- 
fore his  debate  with  Lincoln  began, 
that  Lincoln  was  the  ablest  leader  in 
the  Republican  party. 

The  then  existing  crisis  was  caused 
men  was  for  election  to  the  seat  in  the 
National  Senate  which  Douglas  had 
held  for  twelve  years.  But  that  was 
not  the  highest  object  of  either. 


Douglas  wished  to  be  president  and 
Lincoln  desired  to  reunite  a divided 
house  and  so  prevent  it  from  falling. 
'Both  were  ambitious  of  power  and 
both  were  patriots,  but  they  had  radi- 
cally different  views  of  the  demands 
which  the  existing  crisis  made  of  the 
patriot.  Douglas  believed  that  the 
Union  could  continue  to  exist  and 
prosper  permanently  half-slave  and 
half-free.  Lincoln  had  come  to  believe 
that  this  nation  must  eventually  be- 
come all  slave  or  all  free,  and  that  the 
trend  of  the  American  spirit  was  to- 
ward freedom. 

The  then  existing  crisis  was  caused 
by  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  L’nited  States, 
which  declared  that  the  constitution 
permitted  slavery  to  go  into  all  the  ter- 
ritory owned  by  the  government  with- 
out further  enactment  by  Congress. 
This  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  Lin- 
coln regared  as  proof  of  a deep  laid 
conspiracy  to  make  the  nation  all  slave 
eventually.  The  next  step  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  to  decree  that 
the  people  of  a state  had  no  more 
constitutional  right  to  prevent  a slave- 
holder from  settling  in  a free  state 
and  bringing  his  slave  property  with 
him  than  had  the  people  of  a territory, 
because  slaves  were  property  by  con- 
stitution as  were  cattle.  When  that 
second  step  should  be  taken  the  people 
would  have  to  decide  whether  the  na- 
tional constitution  .made  whites  and 
negroes  alike  the  slaves  of  the  south- 
ern oligarchy  which  controlled  not 
only  national  legislation  but  the  na- 
tional courts. 

It  seemed  to  Lincoln  better  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  their  danger 
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before  they  should  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  slave  power  which  was  at 
the  time  a combination  of  some  25,000 
slave-holders. 

Douglas  had  two  aims  in  view : 

First,  he  would  preserve  the  Union 
by  winning  over  the  non-slave  holding 
class,  north  and  south,  to  his  popular 
sovereignty  device,  and  he  would  also 
thus  divide  the  Republicans  of  the 
North  and  so  become  president  of  the 
Union. 

At  the  time  when  his  conflict  with 
Lincoln  was  approaching,  Douglas  had 
been  much  more  influential  with  the 
Northern  Republicans  than  with  the 
Southern  non-slave  holders  and  the 
owners  of  small  plantations.  Many 
leading  Republicans  and  Republican 
journals  of  the  North  believed  that 
Douglas  pointed  out  the  most  direct 
approach  to  peace  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Republic.  Among  these 
editors  were  Horace  Greeley  and 
Henry  Raymond;  while  Seward,  the 
great  political  influence  in  the  east,  was 
vacillating  between  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republican  party  and 
fusing  it  with  the  Douglas  Democrats. 

The  commanding  purpose  of  Lin- 
coln was  to  prevent  this  breach  in  the 
Republican  party.  Popular  sovereignty 
had  no  standing  with  the  slave  power, 
for  it  would  merely  work  a delay  in 
the  attainment  of  ends  they  believed 
already  assured.  The  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision gave  slavery  admission  to  the 
territories  and  Popular  Sovereignty 
would  only  jeopardize  the  realization 
of  that  right.  Entrance  to  the  terri- 
tories was  already  insured  to  the  slave 
power  as  a constitutional  right. 
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Douglas  was  therefore  a dangerous 
enemy  of  the  South 

Douglas  was  a patriot  whose  earn- 
est desire  was  to  preserve  the  Union 
from  dismemberment.  He  held  that 
if  slavery  were  shut  out  of  all  territor- 
ies the  slave  holding  states  would  se- 
cede, and  the  government  be  over- 
thrown. He  knew  that  the  North 
would  not  submit  to  the  construction 
put  upon  the  constitution  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Popular  Sovereignty 
was  a compromise  which,  he  believed, 
would  preserve  the  Union.  It  gave 
the  people  of  a state  the  right  to 
choose  between  freedom  and  slavery 
and  that  was  a proposition  pleasing  to 
a free  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  held  that  every  com- 
promise with  slavery  only  increased 
the  slave  power,  and  that  so  long  as 
states  continued  to  be  admitted  with 
slavery  the  need  of  compromise  would 
arise.  He  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  this  government  could  not  exist 
permanently  divided  against  itself, 
and  he  interpreted  Popular  Sover- 
eignty as  a compromise  that  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  complete  domination  of 
slavery.  In  1858  he  undertook  to 
make  this  clear  to  the  thoughtful  peo- 
ple of  Illinois.  He  wished  to  be  sena- 
tor, but  he  considered  it  more  import- 
ant that  Douglas  should  not  make  a 
breach  in  the  Republican  party  by  lead- 
ing the  conservative  anti-slavery  ele- 
ment to  the  support  of  his  Popular 
Sovereignty  scheme. 

But  how  should  he  get  an  audience? 
He  was  comparatively  unknown,  while 
the  name  of  Douglas  was  a house- 
hold word.  When  Mr.  Douglas  began 
his  campaign  for  re-election  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  was  present  at  every  political  rally 
and  answered  Douglas  in  an  evening 
address.  This  was  not  pleasant  to 
either  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln proposed  a joint  debate  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  state.  To  this  Doug- 
las finally  agreed  with  considerable  re- 
luctance. He  was  a greater  debater 
than  Lincoln,  but  he  knew  Lincoln’s 
power  as  an  orator  to  drive  home  his 
convictions  upon  the  hard  headed  yeo- 
manry of  the  state.  Douglas  deter- 
fnined  the  number  of  joint  debates,  the 
place  of  each,  and  the  time  and  order 
of  their  procedure.  There  were  seven 
in  all,  at  each  of  which  each  speaker 
spoke  one  hour  and  a half.  At  the 
first  meeting,  at  Ottawa,  Douglas  led 
and  spoke  one  hour.  Lincoln  followed 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  Douglas 
concluded  for  half  an  hour.  At  the 
second  meeting,  in  Freeport,  Lincoln 
led  and  Douglas  followed ; such  alter- 
nation was  preserved  throughout  the 
series.  There  were  seven  debates  and 
Douglas  led  and  closed  in  both  the  first 
and  the  last.  These  rules  were  dic- 
tated by  Douglas,  he  being  the  chal- 
lenged party.  These  debates  occurred 
at  the  following  places  in  the  autumn 
of  1858:  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 

boro, Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy 
and  Alton.  It  was  evident  from  the 
start  that  Lincoln  was  addressing  the 
Republican  party  of  the  nation.  Doug- 
las was  on  the  defensive  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  so  far  as  the  discussion 
bore  upon  questions  of  national  con- 
cern. 

At  the  Ottawa  meeting  Douglas 
propounded  seven  questions  which 
Lincoln  answered  at  the  meeting  at 
Freeport.  At  Freeport  Lincoln  called 


upon  Douglas  to  answer  four  inter- 
rogatories formulated  by  himself. 
The  second  of  these  was:  “Can  the 

people  of  a L’nited  States  Territory  in 
any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a state  constitution?” 
The  Dred  Scott  Decision  had  said, 
“No!”  Douglas  answered,  “Yes:  by 
unfriendly  legislation.”  This  would 
authorize  the  police  force  to  harry  it 
out  of  the  territory'.  That  is,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  could  do,  through 
their  policemen,  what  this  same  people 
could  not  do  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature. 

"1 111s  answer  ot  uouglas  set  the 
southern  oligarchy  against  him  to  a 
man  and  the  use  that  Lincoln  made  of 
this,  and  the  other  answers  of  Douglas 
to  his  questions  convinced  the  waver- 
ing Republicans  throughout  the  Lhfion 
that  Lincoln  was  the  Moses  to  lead 
them  to  freedom  in  this  emergency. 

Two  years  afterward  Lincoln  was 
elected  president  by  the  northern 
states  and  slavery'  pronounced  its  own 
doom  by  its  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
In  his  seven  pitched  battles  with 
Douglas  in  1858  Lincoln  won  the  final 
campaign  of  freedom  against  slavery 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
He  delivered  up  his  life  in  the  struggle 
to  make  these  convictions  prevail  in 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

It  has  been  said  by  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced students  of  the  history  of 
this  period  that  but  for  the  support  of 
Douglas  Lincoln’s  administration  must 
have  failed.  If  it  had  not  gone  to 
pieces  it  seems  probable  that  it  would 
have  been  compelled  to  make  compro- 
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mises  which  would  have  continued 
slavery.  To  the  result  of  this  conflict 
between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Giant 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  can  be 
directly  traced  the  wonderful  prosper- 
ity of  this  nation  and  its  present  place 
of  influence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


The  commission  ap- 
The  Educational  pointed  by  Governor 
Commission.  Deneen  to  codify  the 
school  laws  of  Illinois, 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  sanity  in 
dealing  with  this  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  and  for  the  results  thus  far 
acheived  in  outlining  a sensible  and 
workable  school  system.  The  aim  of  a 
state  system  is  to  secure  a unity  of  edu- 
cational effort  throughout  the  state  to 
such  a degree  as  the  varying  local  con- 
ditions and  interests  are  compatible 
with  unity.  The  value  of  legislation  is 
that  it  sets  up  standards.  The  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  the  state  are  educative 
of  the  people  chiefly  in  that  they  set  up 
standards  of  conduct.  Without  such 
standards  the  progress  of  a state  in  be- 
havior would  be  slow  indeed. 

We  published  last  month  an  outline 
of  the  school  system  of  Indiana  to- 
gether with  a luminous  statement  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  the  educa- 
tional results  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  of  the  amendments  which  experi- 
ence has  suggested.  The  movement 
in  that  state  has  from  the  beginning 
carried  the  people  along  with  it.  As  the 
need  of  minor  changes  occurred  the 
legislature  has  authorized  them.  The 
growth  of  the  system  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  combined  influence  of  the 
educational  authorities  and  teachers, 


and  the  people  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  this  leadership  that 
the  legislature  to-day  waits  for  the  edu- 
cational body  to  suggest  educational 
legislation. 

We  publish  this  month  an  outline 
of  the  system  of  Wisconsin,  by  State 
Superintendant  Cary.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  this  there  is  little  that  is  man- 
datory and  much  that  is  permissive, 
so  far  as  determining  what  the  unit 
of  the  system  shall  be  in  different 
localities.  Without  a fixed  educational 
unit  there  can  not  be  much  symmetry 
in  the  system.  However,  there  is  a 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  several 
parts  which  brings  good  results  while 
it  encourages  democratic  rule  to  the 
limit.  In  Indiana  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  the  commanding 
one.  The  theory  of  a representative  de- 
mocracy is  that  it  follows  the  lead  of  its 
best  men.  In  a pure  democracy  one 
man’s  opinion  counts  for  as  much  as 
another’s.  In  the  latter,  progress  is 
slow  for  the  reason  that  the  people  are 
not  helped  by  a high  standard  set  up  by 
the  law.  They  form  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting their  affairs  in  a certain  way 
and  do  not  readily  overcome  the  inertia 
of  this  habit  on  their  own  motion. 

There  is  much  of  this  inertia  tO' 
be  overcome  in  Illinois,  if  the  township 
system  shall  be  substituted  for  that  of 
the  school  district.  The  people  need 
the  law  to  help  them,  but  it  is  possible 
that  a longer  campaign  of  education 
will  be  necessary  before  representatives 
will  be  chosen  who  will  enact  the  law. 
To  re-enact  a school  law  that  does  not 
make  the  township  the  unit  would  be 
fatal  to  any  advance  for  years  toward 
an  adequate  public  school  system  in 
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Illinois.  Wisconsin  permits  the  town- 
ship unit  by  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
township.  How  would  it  do  for 
Illinois  to  make  the  township  unit 
obligatory  throughout  the  state  after 
a certain  future  date?  That  would 
give  time  for  a fuller  consideration  of 
the  question. 

This  Journal  has 
The  Three  Views  ever  believed  that  the 
of  the  World.  foundation  of  the  life 
of  every  reflecting  per- 
son is  his  view  of  the  world.  By  life 
is  not  meant  his  outward  conduct  which 
is  his  mask  “to  be  seen  of  men,”  but 
his  innermost  convictions  as  to  the 
source  and  substance  of  things,  and 
what  it  all  means  to  him.  We  believe 
the  proposition,  without  reservation, 
“As  a man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he.” 

During  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  there  was  one  view  of  the  world, 
and  it  regarded  the  universe  as  one, 
an  absolute  complete  whole  working 
by  a pre-established  order  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Man 
was  the  last  of  a hierarchy  of  created 
beings.  The  Creator  was  regarded  as 
the  absolute,  perfect  self-cause,  and 
the  physical  universe  as  his  completed 
creation.  How  to  escape  hell  and  attain 
heaven  was  the  chief  concern  of  man- 
kind. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago  when  there  began  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  processes  in  nature 
which  have  culminated  in  a general 
conviction  concerning  the  process  by 
which  man  came  upon  this  earth  and 
every  other  earth  where  he  may  exist. 
This  study  of  nature’s  processes  has 


made  it  plain  that  man  is  the  maker  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  that  he  is  in- 
deed the  source  of  all  his  own 
thoughts,  feelings  and  aims;  that  his 
physical  senses  are  the  sources  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and 
his  self-consciousness  is  the  origin  of 
all  his  knowledge  of  spiritual  things. 

The  conclusion  toward  which  the 
revelations  of  nature  point  is  that 
where  activity  be  assumed,  all  other 
things,  physical  and  spiritual,  follow 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  this 
activity.  Nothing  is,  therefore,  com- 
plete, but  creation  is  in  a constant  state 
of  becoming  and  of  decay.  This  is  all 
man  can  know  about  it,  and  what  he 
does  not  and  can  not  know,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing,  is  the  same  to  him  as  if 
it  were  not.  This  is  known  as  the 
materialistic  view  of  the  world.  The 
inference  is  that  the  universe  is  one 
continued  round  of  endless  change, 
illustrated  in  the  growth  and  decay  of 
solar  systems;  each  being  a reconstruc- 
tion of  some  worn  out  machine. 

From  this  soil  of  materialism  is 
springing  another  explanation  of  the 
world  which  looks  forward  to  the  har- 
monizing of  the  other  two.  It  holds 
with  materialism  that  the  limit  of  each 
man’s  knowledge  is  the  limit  of  his 
own  experience;  and  that  this  experi- 
ence is  a matter  of  endless  change  from 
age  to  age.  Man  has,  for  example, 
an  experience  which  he  calls  truth. 
But  truth  in  one  age  is  quite  a differ- 
ent thing  from  truth  in  another  age. 
It  was  once  truth  to  love  your  friends 
and  hate  your  enemies.  Even  Plato 
taught  that  enemies  had  no  rights  that 
one  was  bound  to  respect.  So,  too, 
slaves  had  no  rights  in  this  country 


